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ABSTRACT 

The report identifies and organizes criteria, for 
evaluating and determining the effectiveness of graduate programs in 
adult education. The first phase of the study, a reviev of the 
appropriate literature, contributed to the formulation of 22 
criterion statements relevant to the development of graduate study in 
adult education. The study's second phase involved: defining the 
field of adult education; developing a behavioral classification 
scheme for the educational objectives of graduate programs in adult 
education; identifying existing statements of education objectives, 
professional competencies, and specific on*the-job behaviors of adult 
educators; classifying, refining, and formulating these statements 
into behavioral descriptions of these objectives; and refining those 
behavioral descriptions into a series of 23 statements for evaluating 
graduate study in adult education. Phase three involved surveying the 
opinions of adult education graduate students and doctorates 
regarding the importance of graduate study in developing professional 
competencies in the 23 behaviors. The phase three findings indicate 
that all 23 behaviors are important in the practice of adult 
education and that nearly all adult educators have a need for 
increasing their competence in these behaviors. Suggestions for 
improving graduate programs in adult education conclude the study, 
with an 11-page bibliography following. (JR) 
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BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Introduction; 

Our citizenry, our government, and political, cultural, social, and reli- 
gious leaders throughout the world are voicing the opinion that one of the great- 
est needs of our time is that of providing educationel opportunities for adults 
to participate in continuous and life long learning. Continuing education is 
necessary if adults are to understand the changing world in which they live and 
if tney are to effectively exercise control over the factors and forces which 
provide the structure and meaning for their lives. 

The increasing int err elatedness and inter-dependency of political, social, 
and economic affairs, the increasing degree of specialization in all fields of 
endeavor, the accelerating tempo of scientific investigation and application of 
technology, the decreasing ability of the individual to select and control the 
forces which govern his life, changing patterns of 15ving resulting from automa- 
tion and advances in transportation, the influence of mass media on opinions and 
attitudes, the increasing number of older adults in society, hi^er education 
levels, and the increasing capacity for self destruction are examples of some of 
the factors that have wide implications for adult education in today^s society. 

The literature raveals that nearly all of our major educational agencies and 
institutions have recognized or assumed some responsibility for adult education. 
Recent statistics show that more than three times as many dollars are currently 
being invested in adult education in the United States as are being devoted to all 
levels of pre-school throu^ higher education. (105) 

The educational programs of the Cooperative Extension Service, a joint under- 
taking between the federal government, land grant colleges and local governments, 
extend into every county of the nation. University extension divisions, evening 
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colleges, and public school adult programs are rapidly expanding in enrollment 
and services offered. Libraries, public health agencies, labor unions, industrial 
orgar Lzations, church groups, foundations, ami community councils are more clear- 
ly defining their role and responsibility for the education of adults. (34:90-292) 
Ihe nature and scope of adult education is as wide and varied as the needs 
and interests of the people it serves. It may range from the application of agri- 
cultural science to the understanding of international affairs, from vocational 
training to community development, from discussions of the great books to labor- 
managemeut relations. Uhatever the interest or need, adults are looking more and 
more to continuing education as the means of solving their problems and building 
their future. 

Out of this expanding matrix of educational activity has ariben the need 
for professionally trained adult educators who have the competencies needed to 
give sound guidance and leadership to adult education. 

Need for the Study : 

In 1957 Knowles (133) estimated that there were nearly fifty thousand full- 
time po»3itlons for adult educators in the areas of University Extension, Evening 
Colleges, Agricultural Extension, Public School Adult Education, Library Adult 
Education, Educational Broadcasting, and National Health and Welfare Agencies. 
Six years of phenomenal expansion in these areas have gone by since Knowles pro- 
vided evidence of this data. Furthermore, these areas represent only a portion 
of the total field which provides positions for full-time careerists in adult 
education. A more accurate projection for today might indicate something like 
100,000 full-time positions for adult educators. When we look at the actual and 
potential demand for practicing adult educators at the higher administrative 



levels, we find that there are literally thousands of positions for full-time 
careerists compared to a few hundred persons who hold the doctorate in adult 
education. There is a definite trend among several of our major educational agen- 
cies to fill vacant positions formerly occupied by non-careerists and persons with 
professional commitments peripheral to adult education with professional adult 
educators who have acquired advanced degrees in adult education. 

An increasing number of universities who offer the doctorate in adult edu- 
cation are providing internship opportunities so that younger men and women can 
plan a full-time career in adult education and circumvent the here-to-fore pat- 
tern of five, ten, or fifteen or more years of job experience before embarking 
upon a professional training program. The very fact that there were more than 
1300 students enrolled in graduate courses in adult education during 1961-62 and 
that sli^tly more than 300 of these students were full-time degree students in 
adult education suggests that the future careerist In adult education will have a 
thorou^ background of graduate i*tudy and professional training relating specifi- 
cally to his responsibilities as a professional adult educator. (03) 

The discipline of adult education is now being defined and acquiring 8tn»c- 
ture in the graduate schools. The present pattern of professional preparation for 
the practice of adult education is clearly one of graduate study. At the present 
time 35 universities and colleges are providing graduate programs in adult edu- 
cation, and 17 have established programs leading to the Master *8 r.id Doctor's 
degree in this area. (99) 

An increasing amount of study and research is adding to the knowledge of the 
sociological and psychological foundations of adult learning, (4) From this 
research is evolving a body of knowledge that is providing the nucleus and frame- 
work for the developing curricula in adult education. 



The Cotmnission of Professors of Adult Education (93) has recognized a need 
for planned, systematic evaluation of the increasing and expanding graduate pxo- 
grams in adult education in order to provide the necessary information for guid- 
ance, direction, and program improvement. Clarification of definitions, identi- 
fication of training needs, and selection of learning experiences designed to 
develop professional competencies are recognized as high priority tasks by the 
Professors of Adult Educationt Cx*iteria need to be identified and organized in 
order to determine if and when the objectives of graduate study in adult educa- 
tion are achieved. It is this aspect of evaluation that is of major concern in 
this study. 

The primary purpose of the study was to identify and organize criteria that 
vTould be useful in evaluating and determining the effectiveness of graduate pro- 
grams in adult education. The following factors contributed to the justification 
of such a study: 

1. An expressed need by The Commission of Professors of Adult Education 
to identify criteria that could be used in evaluating the rapidly 
expanding graduate programs in adult education « 

2. The evident lack of a methodology for identifying evaluative criteria 
for graduate programs in adult education as well as in other profes- 
sions • 

3. The need to crystallize definitions and more clearly specify the edu- 
cational objectives of graduate programs in adult education. 

4. The lack of knowledge as to the opinions of graduate students and doc- 
torates in adult education in respect to the role of graduate programs 
in developing essential professional competencies. 

The two major questions that served to focus the direction of this study 

were: 

1. What are the criteria that would be most useful for evaluating graduate 
programs in adult education? 

2. How can these criteria be identified? 
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Significance of the Study ; 

Ihere are several dimensions to the practical significance of the study* 
If reliable and valid criteria for evaluating graduate programs in adult educa- 
tion can be identified they should prove useful in: 

1, Determining the relative value o£ courses (content) and methods in 
adult education, the social sciences, and the humanities for the 
practicing adult educator* 

2. Measuring student progress toward educational objectives and in 
determining if and when an acceptable level of competence is reached 
by students, 

3, Providing a basis for comparing the nerits of experimental teaching 
methods or programs of study with established methods. 

4. Determining important but overlooked educational objectives and identi- 
fying desirable learning experiences designed to achieve these objec- 
tives . 

Design and Procedure ; 

Since this investigation was exploratory in nature and represented an initial 
attempt to identify criteria for evaluating graduate programs in adult education, 
the specific design and procedures followed were developed as the study progressed. 

Basically, the original design called for a comprehensive review of the 
literature of the various professions to ascertain the current status of evaluation 
methodology in determining the effectiveness of professional preparation programs. 

It was believed that time devoted to this phase of the study would be well 
Invested as it migjit uncover some valuable clues for formulating a rationale and 
methodology for identifying criteria that would be useful in evaluating graduate 
programs in adult education. It was decided that if an appropriate methodology 
for identifying such criteria could be developed, the criteria which appeared 
to hold promise for evaluating graduate programs in adult education would be sub- 
sltted to the professors of adult education to ascertain their opinions as to the 
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adequacy of the criteria « The value of such criteria would, to a large extent, 
depend upon their applicability to the graduate programs in adult education and 
their adequacy as measures of the achievement of the objectives of these programs. 

Ihe following stjomary illustrates the design that was developed through 
the course of the study. As previously mentioned, the first phase of the study 
involved a comprehensive review of evaluation methodology that has been develop- 
ing among the various professions in order to devise a methodology and rationale 
for Identifying criteria that would be useful in the evaluation of graduate pro- 
grams In adult education. This led to the second phase of the study which en* 
tailed a search of the literature of adult education to Identify the overall edu** 
cational objectives of graduate programs and to obtain descriptions of specific 
behaviors of adult educators that could serve as measures of the achievement of 
the educational objectives. This phase of the study, was designed to detexmine 
the opinions of and the extent of agreement among the Professors of Adult Educa- 
tion as to the adequacy of these criteria in evaluating their respective graduate 
programs. 

The third phase of the study was designed to ascertain the opinions of 
graduate students and doctorates in adult education as to the usefulness of the 
evaluative criteria and to identify any differences in opinions which have impli* 
cations for the overall evaluation of graduate study in adult education. 

Mail -questionnaires and survey instruments were used in both the second 
and third phases of the study in order to obtain the opinions of the professors, 
doctorates, and graduate students in adult education. 
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REVIH'J OF LITERATORE RELEVANT TO THE 
EVALUATION OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The preliminary phase of the study involved a comprehensive review of the 
literature to identify evaluative criteria and to identify methods and techniques 
that have been developed among the professions for evalxiating professional pre- 
paration programs. Areas of ixxvestigation that were reviewed included: 

1. Studies related to determining and measuring the achievement of ob- 
jectives, 

2« Studies related to evaluating the overall effectiveness of education** 
al programs, and studies designed to determine the adequacy o£ the 
means employed to achieve the ends of these programs. 

3. Studies designed to identify factors related to academic, vocational, 
and professional success, 

4. Studies concerned with the measurment and determination of teacher 
effectiveness. 

5. Studies conducted to identify training needs of professional workers. 

6. Studies conducted to identify and analyze professional roles. 

7. Implications of personality and behavior theory for the evaluation of 
educational programs. 

'*An effective program of professional education requires systematic, valid, 
and continuous evaluation." (30) The determinin(; of measurable objectives is one 
of the keystones upon which evaluation is based. The literature reveals that 
many educational agencies and institutions have been concerned with the problems 
of determining educational objectives. A forerunner to determining objectives is 
the identification of the field in which the objectives are to operate. 

The literature contains the reports of many evaluation studies fhat range 
in scope from evaluations of the over-all educational programs of universities to 
evaluations of the effectiveness of certain procedures and methods employed to 
achieve the objectives of specific courses of instruction. 
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One area of study that provides information about the kind of training 
needed by the members of a profession is that which is related to identifying 
factors that are associated with professional success. Studies designed to 
determine factors that are predictive of job proficiency and academic success 
have implications for evaluation in that they illustrate procedures that have 
been useful in determining whether or not the acquisition of certain competencies, 
traits, or abilities are likely to lead to professional success* 

A large number of investigations have been concerned with measuring teacher 
effectiveness and many of these studies have been directed toward evaluating the 
-outcomes of teacher training institutions. 

Role studies illustrate certain procedures for determining professional roles 
and functions and aid in determining educational objectives and training needs » 

An examination of personality and behavior theory provides insight into some 
of the basic problems and obstacles involved in identifying behavioral patterns 
that reflect the achievement of educational objectives. 

An examination of studies reported in the literature provided the basis for 
the following 22 criterion statanents which were considered to be relevant to the 
development of graduate study in adult education* It is believed that programs 
that meet these criteria will have an evaluation design inherent within their 
organizational structure. 

1. Evaluation is conducted as a contiruous process for program improvement. 

2. The nature of the discipline is clearly defined and there is uniform 
agreement as to the meaning of basic concepts for efficient communica- 
tion. 

3. Objectives are clearly defined and stated in measurable terms* 

4* Objectives concerned with increasing professional competence are related 
to the trends, needs and problems of the society that supports the pro- 
fession* 
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5« Objectives of graduate programs are consistent with the basic concepts, 
purposes, and ideology of the profession as generally expressed in the 
literature of the profession. 

6. Objectives are formulated so that their achievement will implement the 
over -all goals of graduate education* 

7. Important objectives to be achieved ; re defined in terms of the behav- 
ior that would characterize them* 

8. Observable changes in student behavior are compared with the changes 
that are specified in objectives as being the desirable ones* 

9. Statements of competency are expressed so that it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between those who perform in a professionally competent manner 
and those who do not* 

10* Students and faculty alike are aware of the overall and specific objec- 
tives of the graduate program* 

11. Students actively participate in establishing their own goals and con- 
sider their ovm progress in terms of behavior change toward the goals 
they have set themselves. 

12* At some time during the latter phases of graduate study, students are 
provided opportunities to practice in th« professional roles they plan 
to assume following graduation. 

13. Achievement of educational objectives is determined in a variety of ways 
including observation reports, interest scales, rating scales, self- 
appraisals, achievement tests, student diaries, case studies, and situa- 
tional behavior tests. 

14. Students are appraised at the beginning cf graduate study, during 
graduate study and at some period following graduate study to determine 
their knew ledge of subject matter, understanding of and ability to apply 
facts and principles, and acquisition of skills and attitudes. 

15. The effects of major changes in instructional methods, content, and cur- 
iTiculum are evaluated through use of experimental and control groups. 

16. Individual differences in education, job experiences, personality fac- 
tors, and abilities are considered in developing individual student 
programs . 

17* Individual student programs are designed so that students x/ill acquire 
the basic core of professional knox/ledge and at the same time make 
maximum use of special abilities and interests. 

10. Learning experiences are arranged so that students can integrate theory 
and practice* 
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19. Learning experiences are organized so that learners can relate ideas 
from a variety of fields, and so that they can approach new concepts 
from several different points of view, 

20* Faculty members have had i-rior experience in professional practice to 
assist them in relating theory to practical situations, 

21. The subject matter of each course is appropriate to the objectives of 
the overall program. 

22. The graduate faculty maintains constant communication with professional 
organizations, agencies, leading practitioners, and other groT^ps in 
order to keep abreast of changing professional training needs. 

An examination of the preceeding list of 22 criterion statanents reveals an 
interdependency among them in that the ability to apply certain of these criteria 
to a graduate program depends upon first being able to apply others. In other 
words there appears to be a dependency order which must be considered in their 
application to graduate programs. 

The following examples will illustrate this concept. Criteria numbers 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 10 depend upon clearly defined objectives for graduate programs in adult 
education. This condition must first be satisfied by meeting criterion number 3 
which relates to clearly defined objectives. This criterion, in turn, is depend- 
ent upon criterion number 2 which involves an accurate definition or description 
of the field or discipline upon which the graduate program is based. 

Criterion number 8 states that, "observable changes in student behavior are 
compared with the changes that are specified in objectives as being the desirable 
ones." In order to a^ply this criterion, it is first necessary to satisfy criteria 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 which relate to determining objectives so that they will ade- 
quately reflect desirable professional behaviors. 

After reviewing the literature on evaluation among the various professions, 
educational agencies and institutions, it was concluded that an effective graduate 



program in adult education could be defined in terms of one that satisfies the 
foregoing 22 criteria. 

The question that now arises is, to what extent can thesfi criteria be im- 
plied to existing graduate programs In adult education? To answer this question 
the 22 criterion statements were presented for discussion by faculty members and 
graduate students in adult education. 

The results of this discussion indicate that at present there are adequate 
techniques and information available to apply criteria numbers 1, 12, 20, and 22, 
to graduate study in adiilt education. That is, it can be determined whether or 
not these programs are continuously undergoing evaluation; whether or not students 
are being afforded opportunities to practice in the professional roles they plan 
to assume; whether or not faculty members have had prior field experience in adult 
education; and whether or not the graduate faculty maintains comsranication with 
the profession to keep abreast of new developments. 

There was also general agreement that the information needed to apply the 
remaining criteria to determine the adequacy and effectiveness of graduate pro- 
grams in adult education is not available at the present time. It was decided that 
the greatest contribution that mi^t be made through this study would be to obtain 
information that is necessary to apply the criteria that involve the formulation 
of educational objectives, selection of learning experiences designed to achieve 
these objectives, and identification of behaviors that would reflect the achieve- 
ment of these objectives. 

A meaningful and effective evaluation of graduate programs in adult educa- 
tion will be one tnat accurately determines the extent that professional competence 
is being acquirer among the students enrolled in such programs. 
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On the surface it appears that it would be a relatively simple procedure to 
make an evaluation of this kind. However, an examination of evaluation studies 
and the current status of evaluation methodology reveals that this is not the case. 
Recent 6^* in the development of rating scales and observational devices, and 

In the area of testing and measurement have contributed to solving the problem of 
obtaining reliable measurements, A variety of techniques have been developed to 
determine the statistical significance in change or gain when dealing with quanti- 
tative measures. 

The first step in an evaluation procedure and apparently the greatest obsta- 
cle to overcome is the accurate determination and specification of what is to be 
measured. Ihis obstacle becomes more acute in evaluating the effects of educa- 
tional programs where the object of measurement is some change in skill, knowledge, 
attitude, or appreciation. In the evaluation of professional education it i& neces* 
sary not only to know the extent that students have acquired an understanding of 
concepts, principles, and theory; but it is also Imperative to determine their 
ability or proficiency in applying such knowledge to professional practice. 

Thus, it appears that the ultimate criteria for evaluating the effective- 
ness of graduate programs in adult education can be expressed in terms of the pro- 
fessional behaviors of the practitioners which in toto determine their profes- 
sional competence. The crucial point here is that these bdiaviors must be capable 
of observation and measurement and represent valid measures of the achievement of 
the objectives of the graduate programs in adult education* The following phase 
of the study war directed toward the identification of such b^aviors* 
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PHASE II 



THE IDENTIFICATION AMD BEHAVIORAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
OBJECTIVES OF GRADUATE SIUDY IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Ihe following conclusions derived from the investigations reported in the 
literature were instrumental in structuring the second phase of this study which 
presents a scheme for identifying an^'i classifying the behavioral descriptions of 
ttie objectives of graduate programs in adult education. 

1. Essential to the evaluation ot an educational program is the identi- 
fication of the objectives to be achieved, and the definition of 
these objectives in terms of observable and measurable behaviors that 
characterize them. 

In 

2. Meaningful evaluation depends upon an agreement as to the objectives 
to be attained by those involved in the educational process. 

3. An effectual evaluation of professional preparation programs will 
provide information for program improvement in respect to the 
development and acquisition of professional competencies. 

These conclusions suggested that the most productive approach to use in 
identifying criteria for evaluating graduate study in adult education would be 
to determine important professional behavior where successful job performance 
depends upon the knowledge, skills, abilities, or attitudes which embody the 
educational objectives of the graduate programs. The following six criterion 
statements for determining the overall efficacy of graduate programs appeared to 
be especially relevant to this study. These criteria were used as a basis for 
screening the literature of adult education to identify the educational objec- 
tives of graduate study in this field and to obtain behavioral descriptions of 
these objectives. 
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!• The nature of the dleclpline is clearly defined and there is uniform 
agreement as to the meaning of basic concepts for efficient communi* 
cat ion. 

2. Objectives concerned with increasing professional competence are related 
to the trends, needs, and problems of the society that supports the pro** 
fession. 

3, Objectives of graduate programs are consistent with the basic concepts, 
purposes, and ideology of the profession as are generally expressed in 
the literature of the profession. 

4* Objectives are formulated so that their achievement will implement the 
oversell goals of graduate education. 

5. Important objectives to be achieved are defined In terms of the bdiavior 
that would characterise them. 

6. Statements of competency are expressed so that it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between those who perform in a professionally competent manner 
and those who do not. 

A preliminary search of the literature of adult education revealed that most 
of the objectives of graduate programs in adult education have been stated in terms 
of the broad, overall goals or aims of graduate study or professional preparation 
and that in general, these statements of objectives are of little value in deter- 
mining whether desirable changes in behavior are taking place or whether essential 
professional competencies are being acquired by students. 

Based on this observation it was decided that the most significant contribu- 
tion that could be made in the continuance of the study would be the specification 
of the objectives of graduate programs in adult education in behavioral terms so 
that they would be capable of both observation and measurement. It was believed 
that such behavioral descriptions of objectives would bring them from a level of 
hi^ly abstract generalization to a level of concrete experience that would: (1) 
help spell out exactly what it is that graduate study in adult education should 
accomplish in terms of changes in knowledge, skills, and abilities, (2) indicate 
the kind and degree of professional competence that is essential for successful 
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Job performance on the part of the adult educator, (3) Illustrate and point out 
Important subject matter and content areas, and (4) help Identify weaknesses in 
existing graduate programs. 

The following operational objectives were provided in order to obtain the 
data for this phase of the study: 

1. Define the field of adult education and describe the professional role 
of the adult educator, 

2. Develop a behavioral classification schaae for the educational objec- 
tives of graduate programs in adult education. 

3. Identify existing statements of educational objectives, professional 
competencies, and specific on-the-job behaviors of adult educators. 

4. Classify and redefine statements of educational objectives in bdiavioral 
terms. 

5. Determine the adequacy of these behavioral descriptions as measures of 
the achievement of the contextual or overall objectives of graduate 
programs in adult education. 

Defining the Field of Adult Education ; 

The literature of adult education was first reviewed to obtain operational 
definitions and to bring into sharper focus the nature of the discipline. An 
operational definition of the field should make it possible to delimit the scope 
of the educational objectives by providing boundaries which indicate whether or 
not a proposed objective falls within the area of professional concern. Such a 
definition should also serve to facilitate a more uniform and systematic method of 
communication among the agencies of adult education, among adult educators, and 
within the institutions engaged in graduate training in adult education. 

As a profession in its conceptual and formative phase^ adult education has 
not yat reached the stage where there is consistency and unanimity of opinion 
among its members as to the exact nature and scope of the profession. A review of 
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the history and development of other professions leads to the expectation that as 
the profession of adult education matures its meirf)ers will acquire a more uniform 
concept of the field and the educational philosophy upon which it is based. 

An analysis of the following definitions of adult education provided a basis 
for deteunining an "operational definition" which may be useful in describing the 
field as a professional area and in providing a structure to serve as a framework 
for specifying the objectives of graduate study in adult education. 

A definition offered by Essert (10) is that, "Adult education is an exper- 
ience of matiuring, voluntarily selected by people, whose major occupation is no 
longer that of going to school or college, in which these individuals or groups 
plan meaningful tasks and apply sustained inquiry to thm«... Ihe major portion 
of adult education in the nation is engaged in helping people meet their individual 
needs as they are interpreted by the individuals themselves." 

Bryson (5) provides a definition broader in scope in that, 'Adult education 
includes all the activities with an educatio;ial purpose that are carried on by the 
people in the ordinary business of life." 

A more recent definition given by Stevenson (150) is that "Adult education 
consists of all purposeful planned activities for adults, formal or informal, of 
an educational nature which aids individuals as persons or as group manbers to 
increase vocational competence, to live more interesting and effective lives as 
persons, and to increase their capacity to understand social and political issues 
and participate intelligently in resolving them. Ibis definition is intended to 
include remedial education, vocational education, and foimal credit work except in 
those cases where the participant is devoting full time to such education." 

Blakely (17:3-6) refers to adult education as a process of continuing educa- 
tion which, becomes the growing and the harvest, for which formal schooling is 
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only the planting and the cultivation." He states that continuing education in- 
volves a purposeful and systematic use of educational opportunities to be a "free 
individual and a responsible citizen,'* it involves, "an ever-cyclical benefiting 
from the past, employment of the present, and preparation for the future," and it 
is, "the ideal of the educative society," 

According to Bergevin (43), "Adult education in a democracy should point to 
broadening the horizons of its citizens in social, cultural, vocational, and phy- 
sical areas in order to maintain and develop: (a) An Intelligent electorate, (b) 
A health and happy citizenry, (c) Vocationally competent workers, (d) A broader 
cultural base for all and (e) An understanding of our rights and responsibilities 
and those of our fellow men," 

Houle (82) defines adult education as, "The activity by which a mature per- 
son attempts to improve himself by adding to his skills or knowledge, developing 
his insists or his appreciation, or changing his attitudes; or the activity of 
individuals and agencies to change mature people in these ways," Most definitions 
of adult education include the concept of some increase or change in skills, know- 
ledge, insight, and attitudes. After an extensive review of the literature. 
Chamberlain (73) concluded that adult education could be defined as, "An activity 
directed toward making persons more mature,,, • An effort which hopefully continues 
throu^out life and is directed toward full realization of the self -potential ," 
In the first case Houle defines adult education as an activity engaged in by 
mature persons whereas in the second definition Chamberlain defines adult educa- 
tion as an activity for acquiring maturity. Although these two definitions give a 
different emphasis to the word ^'maturity", the fundamental ideas expressed by both 
definitions are very similar. These different attempts to define adult education 
illustrate that the definitions are based on essentially the same or closely 
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related concepts and that the differences among them are mainly differences in 

terminology employed to express these concepts rather than differences in ideas 

concerning the nature of adult education. 

In the foregoing definitions the following four concepts appear to be either 

explicitly expressed or implicitly implied and are relevant for an operational 

definition of the field: 

1* Adu^t education is systematic in that it involves a series of planned, 
purposeful, educative experiences and does not relate to chance learn- 
ing which may occur in various situations where learning is not a 
primary goal* 

2. Adnlt education involves an active, planned, purposeful pursuit on the 
part of the learner which leads toward the achievement of identified 
goals or objectives. 

3. Adult education excludes formal schooling when such study is central to 
the primary activity of the learner. 

4. Adult education has an ethic which is based on the ideology and philo- 
sophical values of the society that supports it. 

VJith these concepts in mind the role of the professional adult educator can 
be described in terms relating to the planning, guiding, and directing of adult 
education programs. Such activity may include performing in the roles of adminis- 
trator, teacher, counselor, advisor, coordinator, etc. 

In Chamberlain's study the professional adult educator is described as "An 
administrator who is responsible for the development and execution of programs. 
He may teach, he may act as a counselor, or consultant.... He is an organizer, 
standing as a middleman between the persojas he seeks to serve and those he enlists 
to render the service. 

Similar ideas are expressed by Houle in his concept of a pyramid of leader- 
ship with a core of professionally trained adult educators at the higher levels who 
work with volunteer and lay leaders located at intermediate levels. The teaching 
and administrative staff of graduate programs in adult education might be repre- 
sented by the apex or uppermost level of the pyramid* 
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The foregoing analysis of the definitions which have been offered to des- 
cribe the field of adult education indicates a trend toward conformity in opinion 
among agencies and adult educators as to the nature and scope of the field. Cer- 
tain basic concepts have been identified which are cotamon to most definitions of 
adult education. In general, these concepts may be considered as representing the 
agreement among the profession as to what adult education is as far as such agree- 
ment is possible at the present time. It is suggested that these concepts be 
used as guide lines to serve as the basis for limiting the scope and determining the 
approprle^teness of objectives for graduate study in the professional field of 
adult education. 

Behavioral Classification Schem<» for the Objectives of Graduate Programs in Adult 
Education; 

The McGlothlin rationale for classifying the objectives of professional pre- 
paration programs was selected to provide the overall structure for classifying 
the objectives of graduate programs in adult education. (26:1-5) 

According to McGlothlin, "professional education has grown up in response to 
demands of society for expert help in solving its problems, meeting its desires, 
and satisfying its needs.... Basically, professional education has two related 
almi?' one, to supply enough professional people, and two, to assure society that 
they are competent to practice their professions." 

In his comparative study of the nature and quality of training programs in 
ten different professions McGlothlin (26:6,7) identified the following five objec- 
tives which these programs held in coiiinon: The professional should have: 

a. Competence to practice his profession with sufficient knowledge and 
skill to satisfy its requirements. 

b. Social understanding with sufficient breadth to place his practice in 
the context of the society which supports it, and to develop capacity 
for leadership in public t^ffalrs. 

'?1 
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c. Personality characteristics which make possible effective practice, 

d. Zest for continued study which will steadily increase know^ledge and 
skill needed by practice. 

e. Competence in conducting or interpreting research so that he can add to 
human knowledge either throu^ discovery or application of ne» truths. 

It appears that there is general agreement among the various professions as 
to the overall objectives of professional education. However, McGlothlin (26) 
points out that such objectives have little significance without further defini- 
tion. "Knowledge of what is needed? How much skill?. .. .What should the school 
itself do? Answers to these questions are necessary to define the objective of 
Competence to practice." 

To arrive at a more concise and sharper definition of objectives, the behav- 
ioral classification scheme of Tschudin, Belcher, and Nedelsky was adapted for use 
in this study. (30:25) 

According to these writers there are two aspects to educational objectives: 
one, the content or context In which behavior occurs, and two, the specific behav- 
ior itself. 

The McGlothlin rationale suggests the following content areas for classify- 
ing the objectives of graduate programs in adult education, 

1. The adult educator as a citizen and person. 

2. The body of scientific and cultural knowledge which constitutes the 
discipline or field o^ study. 

3. The agencies of adult education and the clientele that they serve. 

4. Ihe professional roles of adult educators and their relationship to 
clientele. 

5. The adult educator's professional heritage and responsibility to 
society. 
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Using a modification of the behavioral categories suggested by Tschudln, 
et« al. (38:25), It is proposed that within each of the preceedlng content areas 
the adult educator Is expected to achieve some or all of the following behavioral 
objectives: 

1. Critical thinking, 

2. Understanding facts, concepts, and principles. 

3. ComDunlcatlon skills. 

4. Attitudes and beliefs. 

Objectives stated in terms of these four bdiavlcral categories become analy- 
tlcal, since desired behaviors can be analyzed in terms of knowledge and skills 
eadiibited in these behaviors. The use of these terms offers a method of listing 
on a relatively few pages the behavior, content, and constituents that characterize 
or are present in the infinite variety of situations confronted by the adult edu* 
cator in his day-to-day experiences. 

An adaptation of both the McGlothlln and Tschudin classification systems for 
the categorization of objectives provided the following structural framework for 
classifying the educational objectives of graduate study In adult education. 

1. Classify the educational or contextual objectives of graduate study under 
^e behavioral areas of: 

a. Critical thinking. 

b. Understanding facts, concepts, and principles. 

c. ConBminlcation skills. 

d. Attitudes and beliefs. 

2. Classify behavioral descriptions of objectives under the overall educa- 
tional objectives of graduate study in adult education. 

The following definitions were provided for the four preceedlng behavioral 

categories: 
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i\. CRITICAL THlllKII«; is defined as the ability to (1) apply facts and 
principles thrcu(^ a process cf deductive reasonings (2) interpret 
data by means of inductive reasoning and (3) solve problems by means 
of the scientific approach which involves the use of both types of 
reasoning, 

B. UNDERST.\HDING FACTS, CONCEPTS :m> PRINCIPLES refers specifically to 
understanding facts > concepts and principles derived from the various 
sciences and the humanities that are pertinent and relevant to adult 
education. It includes the behavior of: (1) recalling facts and prin- 
ciples when needed J, (2) stating then in one's own words, (3) comparing, 
contrasting and perceiving relationships between facts and principles, 
and (4) translating from abstract concepts and principles to examples 
of concrete experience or specific situations. 

C. (XMMDNICATION SKILLS: Communication is defined as the process of re- 
ceiving data or incoming stimuli by means of any one of the senses, the 
storage of such data, and the processes involved in organizing and send- 
ing data or information to another receiver. Efficient communication 
involves a proficiency in both the spoken and written word and a high 
competence in the use of various communication channels. 

D. ATTITUDES AND BELIEFS: Attitudes are defined as predispositions for 
action or behavior in relation to certain classes cf value objects and/ 
or ideas. Attitudes toward things may be favorablo or unfavorable, they 
may indicate a predisposition to accept or reject, the direction of 
behavior may be that of approach or avoidance, and tV:e perceived valence 
of value objects and/or ideas may be positive or neg^.tive. Beliefs are 
similar to attitudes as determinants of behavior. They are usually more 
firmly imbedded, more resistant to change, and are hold in relation to 
more specific objects, ideas, or goals. 



Identification and Classification of Educational Oblectives, Professional 

Competencies^ and Specific On-The-Job Behaviors of Adult Educators : 

The following sources were used in iJentifying the educational objectives, 

professional competencios, and specific rn-the-job behaviors cf adult educators: 

1. Commonly used textbooks in adult education (34) (22) (17) (14) (23). 

2. Professional journals (108) (109) (142) (110) (119)- 

3. Publications by adult education agencies (56) (61) (64) (57) (58) (46) 
(53) (45) (44) (60) (88) (85) (87) (106). 

4. Specific studies relating to professional preparation programs in adult 
education (73) (68) (100) (71). 

5. Materials published by institutions offering graduate study in adult 
education (80) (79) (55) (99). M 
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A review of all available publications and documents yielded a list of 410 
educational objectives, goals, professional competencies, and specific on-the-job 
behaviors of adult educators. 

These statements of objectives, competencies, and behaviors were recorded on 
3x5 cards to facilitate sorting and classification according to the scheme out* 
lined in the preceeding section. Each statement was screened for agreement with 
both the contcxtural classification of McGlothlin (26) and the behavioral classi- 
fication categories suggested by Tschudin (38) • Items were also screened for 
compliance with the professional roles that mi^t be performed by the adult educa- 
tor. These screening procedures produced the following series of 18 broad objectives 
of graduate study in adult education and 223 behavioral descriptions of these ob- 
jectives. 

I. CRITICAL B^miNG: 

Educational Objective: 

1. TO DEVELOP THE KNOl'JLEDGE, ABILITY, AND SKILLS NEEDED FOR CRITICAL THINKING 
SO THAT THE ADULT EDUCATOR CAN PERFORM AS A RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN AND FULFILL 
HIS PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES TO SOCIETY. 

Behavioral Descriptions: The Adult Educator: 

a. Exercises leadership in civic and community affairs. 

b. Conducts research in his o\m field. 

c. Interprets research in his own and related fields, 

d. Refrains from drawing hasty conclusions, yet is expedient in making 
needed decisions. 

e. Knows his own limitations, strengths and weaknesses. 

f. Follows a scientific approach in identifying problems and needs. 

g. Exercises his right to vote on local, state and national issues. 

h. Points out the limitations and applications of scientific principles 
that are relevant to adult education. 

i. Considers alternative procedures when selecting teaching methods and 
techniques . 



j. ForcRulates criteria for selecting lay leaders. o 
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k. Identifies, critically evaluates, and discusses scholarly work by 
investigators in adult education and related fields. 

1. Formulates reasonable generalizations and reaches logical conclusions 
when analyzing and interpreting data^ 

m. Judges the value of theory on the basis of how well it explains facts, 
how accurate it is in predicting new facts, and in its ability to 
generate nevf research and hypotheses for testing. 

n. Has clearly identified his unique role as an adult educator and under- 
stands his responsibility in performing it. 

o. Knows the strong and weak points of his program and what remedies of 
weaknesses are appropriate and practical. 

p. Realizes that what is being said or done may not be a true expression 
of what is felt or believed, 

q. Identifies areas of needed research and brings these to the attention 
of the profession and research personnel, 

r. Identifies, organizes and effectively uses resource personnel* 

TO DEVELOP THE COMPETENCY NEEDED TO ANALYZE ADULT EDUCATION PROBLEMS AND 
DETERMINE PRINCIPLES WICE ARE PARTICULARLY HELPFUL IN DECIDING ON AN 
APPROPRIATE COURSE OF ACTION* 

a. Determines the implications of issues, trends, decisions, public senti- 
ment , and actions in community and public affairs at the local, state, 
national and international levels for adult education, 

b. Studies and analyzes the social and economic trends and patterns within 
the community. 

d. Identifies and interprets trends that have implications for adult edu- 
cation. 

d. Distinguishes and helps others learn to distinguish between education 
and propaganda. 

e. Helps people to develop the ability to resist the tendency toward mass- 
conformity. 

f. Is aware of the forces and factors that give rise to techtio logical, 
cultural, social and economic change, and uses this knowledge in iden- 
tifying needs and determining goals and objectives. 

g. Anticipated crises situations where change is most apt to occur. 

h. Helps coiranunities, groups and individuals to identify their educa- 
tional aeeds. 
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i. Identifier interests, wants, and needs araong his clientele. 

Identifies needed social skills and plans for educational activities 
that will enable people to attain them. 

3. TO ACQUIRE AN UNDERSTANDING AND WORKING KNOt^LEDGE OF THE PROCEDURES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF EVALttVTION 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Uses evaluation to help clarify and change objectives. 

b. Abandons objectives that are shown to be unrealistic and unattainable 
with the available resources and facilities. 

c. Helps learners to set their own goals which are realistic and capable 
of some degree of achievement. 

d. Relates subject matter, learning experiences and observable behavior 
changes to the overall goals and specific objectives of the program* 

e* Helps individuals and groups to formulate objectives that serve as an 
effective base for planning, conducting and evaluating their educa- 
tional activities. 

f. Evaluates progress in terms of attaining goals, 

g« S^ts objectives that are relevant to the needs and interests of those 
participating in his program. 

h. Relates his program to the overall goals of continuing education. 

i. Compares observed changes in behavior, skills, Knowledge or attitudes 
among learners with the changes that were specified in the object- 
ives as being the desirable ones. 

j. Knows when a program or activity reaches the point of diminishing re- 
turns and takes positive action to redirect or end it. 

k. Uses a variety of techniques and methods such as observation reports, 
interest scales, rating scales, self-appraisal and achievement: tests, 
diaries, case studies and situational behavior tests in order to 
evaluate the achievement of educational objectives ♦ 

II. UNDERSTANDING FACTS, CONCEPTS, AND PRINCIPLES 

1. TO ACQUIRE A KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSI i^DING OF THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
ADULT EDUCATION AND AN UNDERSTAND11>K; OF THE NATURE, SCOPE AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE ORGANIZATIONS, INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES THAT ARE CC^^CERNED WITH ADULT 
EDUG\TION. 
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Ihe Adult Educator: 

a. Understands the role of adult education in society and is aware of the 
factors and forces that give rise to and affect this function. 

b. Works and cooperates with the various educational and related insti- 
tutions in his coininunity. 

c. Recognizes his professional role as an adult educator. 

d. Secures the services of agencies other than his own when they can more 
effectively provide resources and needed services . 

e. Has a thorough knowledge of his community and its resources. 

f. Uses subject matter, methods and techniques that are appropriate to 
adults • 

g. Cooperates with other agencies in planning for educational programs. 

2. TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PROGRAM PLiVNNING AND 
DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Makes certain that all group members have the chance to participate in 
decisions on matters and issues that are important to them. 

b. Helps people to develop . competence in working together to solve 
the . problems of group living. 

c. Follows democratic principles as a guide in selecting methods to use 
in guiding action toward goals. 

d. Is democratic in organizing and directing complex administrative acti- 
vities . 

e. Is effective in building a teaching teem among lay leaders and group 
member s • 

f . Develops testing and measuring devices in order to determine behavior 
change . 

g. Provides means and opportunities for intensive self -evaluation. 

h. Involves those who will benefit from the educationn'^ activity in the 
program planning process. 

i. Helps adults to formulate their own goals and objectives. 

j. Is aware of the degree that objectives are achieved by the learners and 
makes this information available to them by involving them in the 
evaluation process. 

ERLC 
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k. Has a working knowledge of organization skills. 

1. Helps learners to actively set their own goals and consider their own 
progress in terms of behavior change toward tlie goals they have set 
themselves . 

TO DEVELOP AN UNDERSIANDING OF AOT SKILL IN THE USE OF VARIOUS TEACHING 
MEIHODS, PROCEDUPxES AND TECHNIQUES 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Uses teaching methods that are appropriate in terms of materials, re- 
sources, subject matter, problems and goals of the individual learners. 

b. Uses a wide range of educational approaches, methods and techniques. 

c. Is skillful in guiding group discussion. 

d. Uses visual aids effectively. 

e. Uses teaching methods appropriate to the learnc^rs. 

f. Has a working knowledge of group methods and techniques. 

g. Gears his teaching to the educational and ability level of his learners 

h. Selects teaching methods on the basis of what j s to be learned and the 
needs of the learners. 

TO ACQUIRE AN UNDERSTANDING OF IHE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH ADULTS ARE MOST 
LIKELY TO LEARN AND TO DF/ELOP THE ABILITY TO PROVIDE THE MOTIVATION, GUID- 
ANCE, RE^JARD AND REINFORCEMENT NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING. 

Ihe Adult Educator: 

a. Recognizes when learners are setting levels of aspiration that are 
unreallstically high or low and guides them toward more appropriate 
levels . 

b. Provides or identifies needed resource material. 

c. Provides his learners the opportunity for contemplation and reflection. 

d. Provides challenge and challenging situations for effective motivation 
and action. 

e. Helps his learners to overcome fear or threat of failure. 

f. Provides for pleasant emotional experiences in the learning situation. 

g. Effectively guides searching behavior in problem solving activities. 
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h. Plans, directs and guides educational activities in view of the 
developmental tasks and current problems confronting the learners. 

i« Provides adequate reinforcement, recognition and reward. 

Assists the learners in making an appraisal at the beginning of their 
educational programs, duting the course of the program, anr? at the 
conclusion of the program or at sane later date in order to provide 
feedback and knowledge of results, and to determine progress made 
to\7ard achieving goals and objectives. 

k. Develops confidence among the learners by starting with solvable 
problems . 

1. Avoids creating conditions of severe conflict and frustration, 

m. Provides opportunity for learners to practice newly acquired skills* 

n. Provides opportunity for distributed and massed practice in psycho- 
motor learning. 

o. Considers the likes and dislikes of the learners in planning learning 
experiences . 

p. Contributes to and stimulates in his learners the qualities of self- 
confidence and intellectual curiosity. 

q. Has the ability to detect die Stage of idea acceptnace that learners 
are in. 

r. Makes use of existing values, beliefs, customs and attitudes as a 
starting point for educational activities. 



TO ACQUIRE All UNDERSTANDING OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG LEARNERS, THE 
IMPLICATI(»JS OF IHESE DIFFERENCES FOR ADULT EDUCATION, THE ABILITY TO 
RECOGNIZE THESE DIFFEREIKJES, AND CCWPETENCE IN PROVIDING ?0R THEM IN THE 
LEARNING SITUATION. 



The Adult Educator: 

a. Recognizes and provides for individual differences in need for achieve- 
ment, success and self-esteem. 

b. Recognises individual differences among his leaxmers in: (a) social, 
cultural, and vocational experience, (b) educational level attained, 
and (c) motivational factors. 

c. Recognizes the learning experience when it occurs* 

d. Designs and plans learning experiences that are appropriate to the 
educational level, interests, needs, past experiences and abilities of 
the learners. 

e. Recognizes individual talents and abilities and makes use of the con- 
ttibutions of all group members. 
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f . Recognizes the developmental tasks confronting adults in the various 
stages of their lives. 

g. Recognizes the basic needs of his learners in their growth and develop- 
mental processes, 

h. Recognizes limitations imposed on learning by heredity and environ- 
mental factors. 

i. Provides opportunities for fulfilling individual needs for belonging- 
ness, participation, and status, 

j. Provides for individual differences in rate of learning, motivation, 
interest, attitudes and special abilities. 

k. Identifies and works with those who are apt to be the innovators and 
early adopters in order to secure the acceptance and adoption of naw 
practices or methods. 

1. Is aware of the deep emotional commitments held by his clientele per- 
taining to significant social issues, and plans for educational pro- 
grams and learning experiences with these commitments in mind. 

m. Gives special attention to persons who have personality traits which 
interfere with effective interaction in a group setting. 

n. Provides opportunity for the fulfillment of needs identified by stu- 
dents. 

o. Helps hid learners set individual goals that are realistic and appro- 
priate to them. 

p. Knows the source and degree of the learner's preparation and the apti- 
tudes and abilities that are prerequisite for a particular educational 
program. 

TO ACQUIRE A KNOILEDGE AND UNDERST^lNDIHG OP THE DYNAMIC INTERACTIONS BE- 
TWEEN PAST EXPERIENCES, PRESENT ACTIVITIES, AND FUTURE ASPIRATIONS AND 
HO^J THESE INTERACTIONS AFFECT ADULT LEARNING. 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Understands how the perception of time changes with age and how this 
affects motivation, attitudes, feelings, etc. 

b. Is aware of the effects of past experience on perception, acquisition 

of judgmental categories, and formation of hypotheses among his learners. 

c. Recognizes that there is an adult mind which is different from that of 
the child because of the greater number and variety of experiences and 
problems that the adult has encountered. 

d. Seeks information as to the social, ethnic, educational, cultural, 
and economic differences among his learners. 
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e. Identifies the particular social and vocational roles of his learners. 

f. Recognizes previously acquired mental sets, attitudes, and prejudices 
that may interfere with new learning or with the acquisition of new 
attitudes. 

g. Provides an atmosphere where adults are free to search and fumble 
without fear of institutional or intern-personal threat. 

h. Is attentive to and responds to facial expressions, tone of voice and 
body movements wnich may be a more reliable index of feelings and 
attitudes than words spoken. 

i. Does not accept all brfiavior at face value or as being congruent with 
actual feelings, attitudes, or beliefs. 

j. Makes effective use of known interests, wants, and needs to stiuiulate 
new interests. 

k. Recognizes and has insight into the interrelationships and interaction 
among the various roles performed by his clientele, and understands 
how perception of these roles affects self-concept, gocls, motivation, 
aspiration and behavior. 

1. Recognizes, accepts, and overcomes poor performance that occurs under 
situations of stress or extreme emotional involvement. 

m. Has a thorough knowledge of his community, including the numbers of 
people in different age and social groups that are facing different 
developmental tasks. 

TO ACQUIRE A KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING OF THE CONDITIONS THAT FACILITATE 
TRANSFER OP LEARNING AND TO DEVELOP THE ABILm NEEDED TO MAKE LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES MEAIJINGFUL. 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Uses sound principles of learning as a guide in selecting teaching 
methods and techniques to plan for meaningful learning experiences. 

b. Arranges learning experiences so that learners can Integrate theory 
and practice. 

c. Organizes learning experiences so that learners can approach new ideas 
and concepts from several different points of view. 

d. Plans learning experiences for transfer so that things learned will 
have meaning and value. 

e. Organizes materials into appropriate and meaningful learning units. 

f. Provides adequate preparation for ne^; learning experiences. 

g. Provides opportunity for adults to develop and test their own hypotheses. 
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h. Knows the usefulness of what is learned for subsequent adult learning* 
III. COHMDiaCATION SKILLS: 

1 . TO DEVELOP SKILL AND ABILITY TO COMCONICATE EFFECTIVELY IN TOE SPOKEN 
AND WRITTEN WORD 

The Adult Educator: 

a^ Uses judgment in what to cay and how to say it* 

b. Intelligently observes and listens to what is being said or done, and 
uses this information in guiding his response. 

c. Listens and hears the other fellow out. 

d. Endeavors to understand what is meant as well as what is said. 

e. Anticipates the reactions of others to his own actions. 

f. Reads and speaks a foreign language. 

g. Prepares reports that are precise and accurate. 

h* Skillfully and tactfully approaches and deals with contiToversial 
issues • 

i. Makes known his own point of view and personal bias. 
Objectively presents contrasting points of view. 

2 . TO AOOUIRE THE ABILITY TO EFFECTIVELY CGMMONICATE WITH THE VARIOUS AGENCIES 
CONCERNED WITH ADULT EMICATION 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Assumes an active role in the exchange of information with other agen- 
cies and educators. 

b. Systematically cultivates a group of coordinators in industry, business, 
and other community organizations, and agencies to identify interests, 
problems, wants, and need of adults* 

c. Effectively stimulates other agencies to serve new needs as they be- 
come identified. 

d. Cooperates in the program of other agencies. 

e. Is proficient^ competent, and timely in making his reports to his 
agency and the public. 

f . Clearly and effectively communicates the results r£ his work to others. 

g. Keeps up to date and well informed of the activi:ies of other adult 
educ^^tion agencies and organizations. 

ERIC 
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TO ACQUIRE SKILL AND COMPETENCE IN THE METBODS AND TECHNIQUES OF COMMUNI- 
CATION mmm toe group setting 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Effectively organizes, guides, and/or leads group discussion, panels, 
forums, s3anposiums, etc. 

b. Is competent in a variety of group techniques, such as role playing, 
buzz sessions, panels, etc* 

c. Is skillful in developing a group feeling. 

d. Skillfully keeps the group moving toward desired goals. 

e. Understands .and overcomes the psychological barriers to communication 
between individuals and groups. 

£. Recognizes and overcomes inhibitions and blocks to communication 
among members of his group. 

g. Recognizes vfaen the communication process breaks down or when it is not 
adequately functioning. 

h. Tactfully and effectively controls those who tend to dominate the group 
discussion and involves those who are not participating. 

i. Is an effective group member as well as a leader. 

J. Makes certain that learners are aware of goals and objectives to be 

achieved, and that they perceive these goals as being important to them. 

k. Arranges for "feedback" to the learners for self -evaluation of progress 
toward goals. 

1. Interprets and communicates to his learners the results of studies and 
activities that are relevant to their program or activity. 

TO ACQUIRE SKILL AND CC»4PETENCE IN THE USE CP THE MASS-MEDIA 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Effectively uses the mass-media to secure public support for adult 
education programs. 

b. Makes effective use of the mass-media for teaching purposes. 

c. Publicizes the purposes, nature, and scoj^e of adult education via the 
mass -media . 

d. Has a personal and friendly acquaintance with local editors, newcasters, 
and repotters. 

e. Makes use of a variety of publicity channels to encourage, promote, and 
stimulate adult education. 
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f . Is skillful in a varieCiy of writing forms and techniques, such as 
newspaper columns, and announcements, radio and TV scripts and releases, 
public reports, professional journals, lay magazines, and research. 

g. Effectively uses the mass -media to provide recognition for outstanding 
educational achievements among his clientele. 

h. Makes use of the mass-media to announce educational activities and 
events, and to provide a follow-up on activities and accomplishments. 

i. Knows the kind of information afed stories that his editnrs want and 
makes sure that they receive it. 

IV. ATTITUDES AND BELIEFS: 

1, TO ACQUIRE A iCNCWLEDGE OF AND CC»IMITMEMT TO THE OVER-ALL AIMS OF ADULT EDU- 
CATION AND TO RECOGNIZE THAT CONTINUING EDUCATION IS ESSENTIAL FOR AN EN- 
LISTENED AND RESPONSIBLE CITIZENRY IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Helps to provide for a smooth transition from formal schooling to adult 
education at the high school, junior college, and college level by pro- 
viding young adults opportunities to enter into selected adult education 
programs • 

b. Works with schools, teachers, parents, and pre-adults in order to 
assist them in developing the motivation, attitudes, understanding, 
and skills necessary for life-long learning. 

c. Helps people think throu^, plan for, and satisfy their personal and 
developmental needs. 

d. Helps people control and adjust to change rather than to maintain the 
status quo. 

e» Provides educational assistance to help people move toward the goals of 
self-realization, improved human relationships, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility. 

f . Contributes to an increase in reciprocal understanding and apprecia- 
tion among people with different cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 

g. Works for a synthesis of ideas among learners rather than mere compro- 
mise. 

h. Understands the importance of self identity among the people and effec- 
tively helps diem in their search for meaning and a sound social 
philosophy. 

i. Helps to make social evolution a conscious process on the part of 
people. 

j. Helps people to expand their coDxminication skills. 
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k. Helps his clientele acquire the ability for critical thinking. 

1. Is aware of the implications of national and international events vhich 
should be known by all adult citizens. 

m. Stimulates concern for public issues and problems. 

n. Constantly seeks to broaden his learners' horizons and base of under- 
standing . 

TO DEVELOP A PROFESSIOlBa. ATTITUDE, A KEEN-SENSE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, 
AND A FliW COMMIIMENT TO ADULT EDUCATION 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Shows an active interest and enthusiasm toward adult education. 

b. Has developed a personal philosophy or set of values concerning adult 
education. 

c. Is confident in his own ability as an adult educator. 

d. Shows objectivity in that he is fair, impartial, and relatively free 
from prejudices. 

e. Avoids building programs so that he becomes a central and indispens- 
able key figure. 

f . Refrains from using his position or status to secure acceptance of 
his personal prejudices, attitudes, and beliefs. 

g. Recognizes that educative methods and techniques are tools for teach- 
ing and belong to the learner as well as the teacher. 

h. Believes that there is a potential for growth and development in 
most people. 

i. Believes that innovation and experiment are necessary for the developaeni 
and expansion of adult education. 

j. Has a desire to be a responsible leader in his profession. 

k. Keeps up-to-date in the general area of adult education and in his 
special field. 

1. Is hi^ly competent in a particular discipline or field of study. 

m. Is actively involved in continuing study that will increase his pro- 
fessional competence. 

n. Takes an active part in adult education at the level for which he has 
been trained. 

o. Belongs to professional societies in adult education and related fields 
for which he is eligible. 
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p. Expresses optimism concerning the perfectability of human society. 

q. Fills out and promptly ret\irns questionnaires and provides information 
needed for studies and research in adult education. 

TO DEVELOP A SINCERE RESPECT FOR AND BELIEF IN THE DIGNITY, VALUE, AND 
WORIH OF EVERY INDIVIDUAL 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Provides for individual growth within the group setting. 

b. Willingly turns over leadership roles as people become qualified to 
fulfill them. 

c. Shows no air of superiority among his learners ot clientele. 

d. Applies the principles of democratic group leadership • 

e* Is considerate of and shows a concern for the feelings and well-being 
of others r 

f . Considers the likes and dislikes of the learners when planning programs 
for th^D. 

g« Respects and accepts his clientele as they are. 

h« ^^Qg to understand the other person's point of view. 

i. Believes in the freedom of thought and expression. 

j. Has a personal acquaintance with local leaders and those with whom 
they work. 

k. Recognizes and is sensitive to emotional disturbances such as fear 
of failure, fear of not having the correct social values, feelings 
of inferiority, aggression, conflict, and withdrawal behavior. 

1. Plans and directs his teaching and leadership on the basis of a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of the deep emotional commit- 
ments of adult learners. 

m. Develops an interest in and acquaintance with those who are not 
involved in systematic, planned, purposeful, and continuing educa- 
tion. 

n. Maintains an open mind and is willing to accept points of view other 
than his own. 

o. Makes known his own biases when they begin to influence the opinions 
and learnings of others. 
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p. Actively shares, participates, and learns with the learners in the 
learning experiences . 

q. Identifies potential leaders and helps them to develop their poten- 
tials and capacities. 

r. Believes that all group members should participate in making program 
decisions • 

4. 10 DEVELOP AN ADULT EDUCATOR WHO IS A H\TURE, ADJUSTING PERSON CAPABLE OF 
DIRECTING HIS OVJN ACTIVITIES AND ASSUMING THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR HIS PRO- 
FESSIONAL ROLE 

The Adult Educator: 

a. Assumes authority that is delegated to him. 

b. Assumes the initiative in developing a strong national perception 
of the importance and essentiality of continuing education. 

c. Provides his learners with incentives, motivations, and foundations 
for learning end improvement. 

d. Is flexible in that he readjusts his thinking to changing situations 
as groups move toward goals. 

e. Establishes a position of leadership and confidence among those 
with whom he works. 

f . Operates effectively and efficiently in a crash or emergency program. 

g. Is emotionally stable and shows consistency, poise, and self-control 
when the going gets rough. 
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The Adeouacv of Behavioral Descriptions in Measuring Achievement of Oblectives; 

the next phase of the study was an attempt to determine the extent of 
agreement among the Profsssors of Adult Education as to the adequacy of the fore* 
going 223 behavioral descriptions as criteria for determining the achievement of 
the 18 overall educational objectives of graduate study in adult education • 

The data for this phase of the study were obtained through use of a mail 
questionnaire submitted to a Jury of 16 professors of adult education. Table I 
shows the institutions represented by the jury. The jurors were asked to rate 
the degree of competence needed for successful job performance in each behavior, 
rank the behaviors as to their usefulness as measures of the educational objec- 
tives, and indicate whether or not the behaviors were observable and measurable. 

As shown in Table II coefficients of concordance obtained for the rank- 
ings ranged from .11 to ,40 indicating some but not a high level of agreement 
among the judges* Tests for significance of agreement among the jury showed 
significant agreement beyond the .05 level of confidence in 15 out of 18 sets 
of rankings. Since the agreement obtained was greater than would be expected by 
chance rankings, it was concluded that there was sufficient agreement among the 
professors to justify the use of their pooled ratings in determining the ade- 
quacy of the behavioral descriptions as measures of the educational objectives* 

Prom a series of 223 behavioral descriptions of objectives the following 
42 were judged as being observable, measurable, and useful as measures for evaluat- 
ing the achievement of the overall objectives of graduate study in adult educa- 
tion. Item analysis revealed several clusters of similar behavior patterns among 
the 42 items. By combining similar items it was possible to reduce the 42 
behavioral statements to the following series of 23 statements. 
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TABLE 1 



INSTITUTIONS AND NUMBER OF JUDGES RATING THE ADEQUACY 
OF BEHAVIORAL DESCRIPTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



NAME OF INSTITUTION Number of 

Judges 



Boston University 1 

Brigham Young University 1 

University of British Columbia 1 

University of California - Berkeley 1 

University of California - Los Angelea 1 

University of Chicago 1 

Columbia University 1 

Florida State University 1 

Indiana University 3 

Ohio State University 1 

University of Michigan 1 

New York University 1 

University of Wisconsin 2 



Total 13 



Total 



IS 
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TABLE II 

COEFFICIENTS OP CONCORDANCE AMONG RANKINGS OP 3HE USEFULNESS 
OF BEHAVIORAL DESCRIPTIONS FOR DETERMINING IHE 
ACHIEVEMENT C^F EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



Objective Behavioral No. of Hb. of Coefficient Signifi- 
Number Category Judges Items of Concor- cance 





Ranking 


Ranked 


dance 


of 


'V" 




Critical Thinking 










1 


15 


18 


.11 


P 


.05 


2 


15 


10 


.30 


P 


.001 


3 


15 


11 




P 


.UUl 




Understanding Facts, 












Concepts and 












Principles 










4 


1 4 


7 


.12 


P 


.20 


5 


1A 


1 9 


• ZO 


P 


.01 


6 


12 






P 


1 f\ 


7 


13 


8 


.40 


n 
r 


.001 


8 


13 


16 


.16 


P 


.01 


9 


12 


13 


.28 


P 


.001 


10 


11 


8 


.33 


n 


.001 




Conanunication Skills 










11 


12 


10 


.26 


P 


.001 


12 


13 


7 


.19 


P 


.05 


13 


13 


12 


.14 


P 


.05 


14 


11 


9 


.17 


P 


.05 




Attitudes and Beliefs 










15 


12 


14 


.13 


P 


.10 


16 


12 


17 


.22 


P 


.001 


17 


12 


18 


.19 


P 


.01 


18 


10 


15 


.37 


P 


.001 
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Bdiavloral Descriptions of the Objectives of Graduate Study in Adult Bducation : 
Ihe Adult Educator: 

1« Helps people control and adjust to change rather than to maintain the 
status-quo. 

2. Intelligently observes and listens to vfaat Is being said or done and 
uses this information in guiding his response. 

3. Selecta and uses teaching methods, materials, and resources that are 
appropriate in terms of what is to be learned and in terms of the needs 
and abilities of the individual learners. 

4. Helps his clientele acquire the ability for critical thinking. 

5. Provides an atmosphere where adults are free to search, through trial** 
and-error, without fear of Instit '-'onal or inter-personal threat* 

6. Identifies potential leaders and helps them to develop their potentials 
and capacities, 

7. Hakes use of existing values, beliefs, customs, and attitudes as a 
starting point for educational activities. 

0. Is actively involved in continuing study that will increase his profes- 
sional competence. 

9. Understands the role of adult education in society and is aware of the 
factors and forces that give rise to this function. 

10. Actively shares, participates, and learns with the learners in the 
learning experiences . 

11. Helps adults to actively set their own goals, and provides a variety of 
means and opportunities for intensive self -evaluation. 

12. Identifies and interprets trends that have implications for adult educa- 
tion. 

13. clearly defined his unique role as an adult educator and understands 
his responsibility in performing it. 

14. Arranges learning experiences so that the learners can integrate theory 
and practice. 

15. Is effective in building a teaching team among lay leaders and group 
members • 

16. Uses the process of appraisal to evaluate programs and to help clarify 
and change objectives. 
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17. Is creative and imaginative in developing new programs, and believes 
that innovation and experiment are necessary for the expansion of adult 
education. 

18. Makes use of the contributions of all group members through the utiliza- 
tion of individual talents and abilities. 

19. Works with schools, teachers, parents, and pre-adults to assist them 
in developing the motivation, attitudes, understanding, and skills 
necessary for life-long learning. 

20. Objectively presents contrasting points of view. 

21 . Assumes the initiative in developing a strong national perception of 
the importance and essentiality of continuing education. 

22. Recognizes when the communication process is not functioning adequately 
or when it breaks down. 

23. Identifies, critically evaluates, and discusses scholarly work by inves- 
tigators in adult education and related fields. 

These descriptions of the objectives for graduate study should prove useful 
in determining whether or not students are acquiring essential professional compe- 
tencies, and they can provide a basis for determining the extent that specific 
graduate programs are designed to provide the knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
necessary for successful job performance in these behaviors. 
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PHASE III 



THE OPINIONS OF GRADUATE STUDENTS AND DOCTORATES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION AS TC THE IMP(»TANCE OF GRADUATE 
STUDY IN DEVELOPING PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCIES 



This phase of the study was designed to determine the opinions of doc- 
torates and graduate students in adult education as to the importance of grad- 
uate study in developing competence in ce7.-tain bdiaviors and to identify factors 
associated with differences in the opinions among theee t'^o groups. 

Opinions of the samples under study were obtained as to: 

(1) The importance of gradxiate programs in adult education in developing 
the knowledge, skills, and abilities essential for competent profes- 
sional performance in the 23 behaviors. 

(2) The extent that competence in these behaviors should be acquired 
before entering a graduate program in adult education. 

(3) The extent that the population perceived a need for increasing their 
professional competence in these behaviors. 

It was also decided that it would be desirable to determine any differences 

among the samples as to their opinions concerning the acquisition of professional 

competence in these bdiaviors. It was believed that differences in opinion among 

the samples might be related to the following independent variables; 

I. Professional status (Graduate student or Doctorate) 
2» Sex 
3* Age 

4. Year in graduate school 

5. Degree option (Ph.D. or Ed.D.) 

6. Field-work or internship experience 

7. Length of time in present position 

8. Length of professional service 

The population samples for this aspect of the study consisted of "profes- 
sional adult educators" who had been awarded ^he doctorate in adult education 
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and persons who were currently enrolled as full -time graduate students in adult 
education* Selected and matched samples v/ere obtained through information pro- 
vided by Houle*s concurrent study of the Doctorate In Adult Education. (126) 

Opinions of the samples were ascertained by means of rating scales and 
yes-no response questions on a card-type mail questionnaire. Returns were ob- 
tained from 287 or 55 per cent of the 524 graduate students and doctorates in- 
cluded in the samples* Tests for homogeniety of variance and an examination of 
mean and median values for age, years of professional experience, and years In 
present position, indicated that representativeness had b^en achieved among the 
samples of doctorates that were matched on the basis of sex, institution attended, 
kind of degree awarded, and date degree was awarded. 

Analysis of variance and the F test for significance were employed to 
determine any significant differences in ratings among the samples. 

The .05 level of confidence was chosen as a basis for rejecting the null 
hypotheses of no differences in opinion among the samples classified by the pre* 
viously described factors. When significant differences were found to exist be- 
tv/een samples, confidence intervals were built to determine significant differences 
between individual pairs of means* 

The Importance of Graduate Study in Developing Professional Competence ; 

The analysis of the data revealed that graduate study was considered to be 

extremely important by both graduate students and doctorates in adult education 

in developing competence for behaviors in \^ich the adult educator: 

(1) Uses the process of appraisal to evaluate programs and to help clarify 
and change objectives. 

and (2) Identifies, critically evaluates, and discusses scholarly work by inves- 
tigators in adult education and related fields. 
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The population samples also reported that graduate study was quite impor- 
tant in developing competence in behaviors in which the adult educator: 

(1) Selects and uses teaching methods, materials, axA resources that 
are appropriate in terms of what is to be le&med and in terms of 
the needs and abilities of the individual learners • 

(2) Is actively involved in continuing study that will increase his 
professional competence* 

(3) Understands the role of adult education in society and is aware of 
the factors and forces that give rise to this function, 

(4) Helps adults to actively set their own goals, and provides a 
variety of means and opportunities for Intensive self-evaluation, 

(5) Has clearly defined his unique role as an adult educator and 
understands his responsibility in performing it, 

(6) Arranges learning experiences so that the learners can integrate 
theory and practice, 

(7) Is creative and imaginative in developing new programs, and believes 
that Innovation and experiment are necessary for the expansion of 
adult education « 

Differences in opinions among the samples relating to the importance of 
graduate study in acquiring the knowledge, skills, and aptitudes necessary for 
competent professional behavior were found to be associated with: professional 
status, graduate student or doctorate; sex of graduate students; year in grad- 
uate school; years of professional experience of graduate students; age of 
doctorates; and tenure in present position of doctorates* 

Differences in opinions as to the Importance of graduate study were not 
found to be associated with: age of graduate students; degree option, Ph,D, or 
Ed.D«; field-work experience during graduate training; and years of professional 
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experience of doctorates. 

In general the Importance of graduate study was found to be rated 
higher by graduate students than by doctorates, higher by female than by 
male graduate students, hi^er by first -year students than by third-year 
students, hl^er by the older age group of doctorates than by younger doc- 
torates, and higher by doctorates with least years In present position. 

The Need to Acquire Certain Professional Competencies Prior to Graduate Study : 

Neither graduate students nor doctorates express^ad that a high degree of 
competence was needed in any of the 23 behaviors prior *'o graduate study. There 
was general agreement among the samples however that the entering student should 
have developed some competence in the areas of: 

(1) Intelligently observing and listening to what is being said or 
done and using this information in guiding one's response. 

(2) Recognizing when the communication process is not functioning 
adequately . 

(3) Making use of existing values, beliefs, customs, and attitudes as 
a starting point for educational activities. 

The opinions reported expressed the idea that these kinds of competencies 
should be acquired before a person reaches the graduate level, and that if they 
are not established by that time, that there is little or no chance of acquir- 
ing such competencies through formal graduate study. 

Differences in opinions relating to the need for acquiring competence in 
certain behaviors prior to graduate study were found to be associated with: age 
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of graduate students and doctorates; field-work experience during graduate train- 
ing for graduate students and doctorates; and years of professional experience 
in adult education* 

Differences in opinions concerning the need for developing certain compe- 
tencies before beginning graduate study in adult education were not found to be 
associated with: sex of graduate students; degree option, Ph.D. or Ed^D.; year 
in graduate school; years of professional experience for graduate students; and 
tenure in present position for doctorates. 

The findings revealed that doctorates tend to rate higher than graduate 
students the need for developing certain competencies prior to graduate study. 
Older graduate students, 34 years of age and over, and those who had not parti- 
cipated in field-work programs as a part of their graduate training tended to 
rate hi^er than younger students and those who had field-work experience, the 
need for acquiring certain competencies before beginning graduate study in adult 
education. The older doctorates, and doctorates who had not participated in 
field-work during their graduate programs also tended to give higher ratings as 
to the need for acquiring competence prior to graduate study. 

The Importance of Certain Behaviors in the Practice of Adult Education ; 

The behaviors that were considered to be most essential to the job of the 
adult educators by the highest percentage of the graduate students and doctorates 
were those in which the adult educator: 

1. Recognizes when the communication process is not functioning adequately 
or breaks down* 

2. Uses the process of appraisal to evaluate programs and to help clarify 
and change objectives. 

3. Selects and uses teachinji methods, materials and resources that are 
appropriate in terms of what Is to be learned and in terms of the needs 
and abilities of individual learners. 
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4. Intelligently observes and listens to what is being said or done and 
uses this information in guiding his response. 

It should be noted that graduate study was considered to be Important for 

developing competence in behaviors two and three and of lesser importance for 

developing competence in behaviors one and four. On the other hand, both grad- 

tiate students and doctorates felt that competence in behaviors one and four 

should be acquired before entering a graduate program in adult education. It 

appears that of the behaviors studied, the ones considered most essential to job 

performance by the samples represent certain behaviors that can best be acquired 

throu^ graduate study and also examples of certain behaviors that can best be 

acquired by some other means prior to graduate study. 

The Need For Increasing Professional Competence in Certai n Behaviors: 

A majority of the graduate students and doctorates expressed a need for in- 
creasing their competence in each of the 23 behaviors. The behaviors for which 
the highest percentage of both graduate students and doctorates expressed a need 
for more competence were those in which the adult educator: 

(1) Identifies, critically evaluates, and discusses scholarly work by 
investigators in adult education and related fields. 

and (2) Uses the process of appraisal to evaluate programs atid to help clarify 
and change objectives. 

Both of these behaviors were of the kind considered best acquired throu^ 
graduate study. Since the respondents expressed the greatest need for increasing 
their competence in these behaviors, it was concluded that existing graduate pro- 
grams in adult education ware not placing adequate emphasis on developing the 
abilities needed by the practitioner to evaluate programs and to critically ana- 
lyze research and theoretical writings. It is suggested, therefore, that the 
existing graduate programs be appraised to determine how they might more effec* 
tively provide for the acquisition of competence in these two areas. 

o 
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Smaaarg of Phase Illt 

Ihls phase of the study made It possible to determine opinions held by 
graduate students and doctorates In adult education in respect to the ioqportance 
of graduate study In developing competence In certain behaviors, the need for 
acquiring competence In these behaviors prior to graduate study, the essentiality 
of these behaviors to job perforxoance, and the need for increasing competence 
in these behaviors. By comparing the importance of graduate study in developing 
professional behaviors with expressed need for increasing competence in these 
behaviors, it was possible to it'entify certain weaknesses in existing graduate 
programs • 

Significant differences in opinions associated with certain characteris- 
tics of the samples were identified and have implications for appraising grad- 
uate programs in adult education. 

It is suggested that the factors found co be associated with differences 
in opinions among the samples be taken into consideration if evaluations continue 
to be made on the basis of opinion surveys. Differences in opinions of graduate 
students that are associated with year in graduate school become crucial in 
longitudinal evaluations where opinions are obtained over a period of time* It 
should also be pointed out that the sex of graduate students as well as factors 
such as age and participation in field-work programs were found to be associated 
with opinion differences as to the importance of graduate study in developing 
professional competencies. It can be anticipated that graduate students will 
place greater value on the importance of graduate study in developing essential 
professional competencies than will the graduates of these programs. 

The significant differences in opinions associated with certain character- 
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idtlcs of students and graduates of adult education graduate programs provide 
the basis for concluding that more ueaningful evaluations will result from the 
use of a b^avioral approach based on observations or other measuring techniques 
such as situational teste, than can be obtained from ratings or opinion surveys 
o£ th'^ recipients of graduate training. 

On the basis of the findings of this study it is concluded (1) that each 
of the 23 behaviors studied represents an essential component in the over-all 
Job performance of the professional adult educator, (2) that in general, adult 
educators have need for increasing their competence in these behaviors, (3) that 
more competence is required in some of these behaviors than in otiiers prior to 
graduate study in adult education, and (4) that graduate study Is effective in 
developing competence in certain of these behaviors, whereas competence in others 
can better be acquired by some means other than through graduate study In adult 
education. 



SUMMARY, CONaoSIOKS, AND RECOMIENDATIONS 

The overall purpose of this study was to identify criteria that would be 
useful in evaluating graduate study in adult education. This goal led to three 
distinct although interrelated phases of investigation. 

Phase I was devoted to the development of a rationale and methodology that 
was employed to identify the kind of measures that would be most useful for 
appraising and eval\iating graduate study and professional preparation programs. 
This investigation yielded a series of 22 criterion measures which when applied 
would provide an objective basis for determining the adequacy and effectiveness 
of graduate study in adult education. 

The adequacy of graduate study was viewed in terms of the extent that the 
goals and objectives of such study were congruent with: 

1. The overall goals of graduate echication. 

2. The overall goals of professional preparation. 

3. The individual needs and objectives held by students. 

4. The content, body of knowledge, or discipline which structures adult 
education as a field of study. 

5. The function, institutional forms of adult education, and the clientele 
which provide a field of professional practice. 

The effectiveness of graduate study was viewed as a function of the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of such study. This brought to focus the central problem 
of the study which is reported in Phase II; namely, the specification of the edu- 
cational objectives of graduate study in adult education and the Identification 
of valid criteria for determining the extent that these objectives are achieved. 
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In Phase II a methodology was developed to identify the overall objectives 
of graduate study in adult education. The application of this methodology yielded 
a series of 18 objectives x/iich spell out what the graduate student should accomp- 
lish in terms of: (1) critical thinking or inductive and deductive reasoning, 
(2) understanding of certain concepts, facts, and principles, (3) communication 
skills, and (4) attitudes, values, and beliefs. 

The ultimate criteria for determining the achievement of the 18 objectives 
of graduate study were defined in terms of specific behaviors or activities of 
the adul* educator which reflect his professional competence. The literature of 
adult education yielded a list of more than 400 behavioral descriptions of pro- 
fessional practice of which 223 were found to be relevant to the objectives of 
graduate study in adult education. The 223 items were submitted to the profes- 
sors of adult education to determine their validity and usefulness as criteria 
for determining the achievements of the objectives of graduate study. Thore was 
significant agreement among the professors as to the validity of 23 of the 
behavioral measures . 

Phase III of the study was designed to determine the opinions of graduate 
students and persons holding the doctorate in adult education as to: 

1. The importance of graduate study in developing competence in each of 
die 23 behaviors. 

2. The importance of the 23 behaviors in the practice of adult education. 

3. The need for increasing competence in these behaviors. 

Ihe findings of Phase III show that all 23 behaviors are very important 
in the practice of adult education and that nearly all adult educators have a 
need for increasing their competence in these behaviors. 
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Ihe Role of Graduate Study in ^ dult Education In Developing Professional Compefence ; 

Ihe data obtained clearly indicate that the moat important outcome of grad- 
uate study in adult education should be to produce students who demonstrate a high 
level of ability in: 

(1) Understanding and applying principles and techniques of evaluation and 
appraisal. 

(2) Identifj^ing, discussing, and critically evaluating reported research 
and theoretical v;ritings which are pertinent to the field of adult 
education. 

(3) Selecting and using the most appropriate teaching methods, materials, 
and resources for a given situation. 

(4) Continuing their own learning. 

(5) Knowing and understanding the role of adult education in society and 
their own professional role as adult educators. 

(6) Helping adults determine their own educational goals and evaluating 
progress toward achieving them. 

(7) Arranging learning experiences to integrate theory and practice. 

(8) Being creative and imaginative in developing neu programs. 

Weaknesses in Existing Graduate Programs in Adult Education : 

Based on the findings of this study it can be concluded that existing 
graduate programs are not providing ample opportunity for the students to develop 
competence in: 

(1) Using the process of appraisal ^o evaluate programs and to change and 
clarify program objectives. 

(2) Identifying, discussing, and critically evaluating scholarly work by 
investigators in adult education and related fields. 

On the other hand the findings suggest that in general too much emphasis 

is placed on ^liow-to-do-it" or methods type courses which are repetitious and of 

little or iio value to the experienced adult educator and which are too far 
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removed \.om actual practice to benefit the student who lacks prior professional 
experience. 

It is interesting to note that tho. graduate students and doctorates in 
adult education who did not have the advantage of an internship experience as 
a part of their graduate program reported that certain comounication skills and 
certain professional attitudes should be acquired through job experience before 
one begins graduate study. This would seem to support the idea that experience 
in the field is a prerequisite to graduate study in adult education. The oppo- 
site point of view was expressed by those individuals who had the advantage of 
an internship experience in connection with their graduate study. 

That is to say, the adult educator who lacks professional experience but 
who is afforded the opportunity to relate theory to practice through an intern* 
ship or field-exp*;rience program reports tnat nearly all essential professional 
competencies can be acquired through a graduate program. 

Suf^gestions for Improving Graduate Programs in Adult Education: 

The following five recommendations are presented on the basis of the find- 
ings and conclusions of this study: 

1. That greater emphasis be placed on developing profesdional competence 
in: 

a. Evaluation and appraisal* 

b. Understanding and interpreting the significance of reported research 
and scholarly writings . 

2. That provisions be made or methods developed that will enable all stu- 
dents to more closely relate theory, concepts, and principles to pro- 
fessional practice. 

3. That a suporvised internship or field-work program be established for 
those students who have little or no prior experience in the field. 
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4. That the criteria identified in this study be used to: 

a. Appraise existing gradviate programs in adult education in respect 
to the adequacy or inac'equacy of course offerings, content, and 
leamitig experiences in developing essential professional compe- 
tencies. 

b* Evaluate student progress, in terms of behavior change, toward the 
achievement of the educational objectives of graduate study in 
adult education. 

5. That the overall project, of \rtiich this study was one part, to develop 
methods and techniques for evaluating professional preparation programs 
in adult education be continued along the following lines: 

a. That the role of graduate study in adult education be studied in 
relation to critical incidents in the job performance of adult 
educators where certain professional behaviors have been crucial 
in the success or failure of specific educational programs. 

b. That stvidies be undertaken to determine the relative efficacy of 
various I:inds of learning experiences in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, skills, and attitudes that are essential to professional 
competence. 

c. That role studies be conducted to identify the frequency of occur- 
rence and relative importance of specific behaviors among adult 
educators who are performing in specialized roles such as teacher, 
supervisor, administrator, counselor, researcher, etc. 

It is believed that investigation in these directions will provide informa- 
tion that is needed to structure graduate pr '2;rams in adult education so that they 
will be more closely related to the needs of individual students in accordance with 
the nature of the professional roles these students plan to assume. 

It is also suggested that these investigations be designed and conducted to 
allow for the identification of significant trends of changing patterns in profes- 
sional roles and professional behavior among adult educators. The identification 
of such 1 1. ends would materially assist ir.ose charged with formulating and adminis- 
tering professional preparation programs in anticipating changes or additions 
needed to serve the educational requirements of the profession. 
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